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Samson Agonjstes, 1666-6. 

Not willingly but tangled in the fold 
Of dire Necessity. 

In the March number of Modern Language 
Notes, 1906, Professor Cook has compared these 
lines with several citations from the Greek tragic 
poets. Interesting though these parallels are, 
they seem to me to have little in common with 
Milton's central idea. He is writing not merely 
of 'entanglement in a fold,' but of 'entangle- 
ment in the fold of Necessity.' Now while his 
expression is obviously influenced by the well- 
known Horatian phrase, "dira Necessitas," his 
thought is dominated not by the Latin of Horace, 
but by the Grecian conception of 'Awywj, which 
is the leitmotif of his Aeschylean model ("compare 
Prometheus, 514 f. ; Croiset, Histoire de la Lit- 
erature Grecque, Paris, 1899, in, 185), and 
which is written as large across his own tragedy 
as over Victor Hugo's Notre Dame. We must 
seek then, among the Greek poets, a specific 
reference to ' entanglement in the fold of'AvdyKt).' 

In the Thesaurus of Stephanus I find cited only 
one passage similar to Milton's, and that, it is 
interesting to note, is not from the tragedies, but 
is a tragic phrase appearing in a comic fragment, 
the Boutalion of Xenarchus, preserved by Athe- 
naeus (n, 64). This passage, dAoirs fiporiav 1 
irXocTais avayKus, is rendered rather freely by 
Yonge (Bohn Translation, i, p. 105), "taken in 
the net of stern necessity by hungry mortals. ' ' If, 
unlike Yonge, we adopt the Pp6\w reading, we 
approach, with the added idea of "meshes," still 
more closely to Milton. The English poet may 
have known his Athenaeus in Isaac Casaubon's 
Genevan edition of 1597. 

Now that I have seemingly made out my case, 
let me hasten to add that I do not believe that 
Milton was indebted to the Greek serio-comic 
passage, either through conscious or unconscious 
cerebration. Exact though the likeness is, it is 
certainly accidental. The "polypus" of Xenar- 

1 The editors of the fragments of Attic comedy, Meinecke 
(in, 614 ; compare his edition of Athenaeus, 1858, I, p. 
114) and Kock (n, 647), accept Poison's reading, Pp6\av 
for pporQr ; and the emended form of the passage is always 
cited by lexicographers. 



chus — for it is this prosaic creature, which is 
'taken in the fold of necessity's net' and dished 
for dinner — was hardly in Milton's stately thought. 
All world-old ideas are not begged, borrowed, or 
stolen by their latest user. The formal exposition 
of such a parallel as this will serve the purpose, 
if it points that obvious moral. 



Fredebick Tufpek, Je. 



University of Vermont. 



Gbifon 'GEEEK' 



The meaning 'Greek' for O. F. Grifon (O. 
Prov. grifo(n), M. Eng. Griffoun, Mid. Lat. 
Gryphonem, Gryphones), has been recognized by 
lexicographers from Pierre Borel l to Godefroy ; 
and has been revived by modern historians cer- 
tainly since F. Sanford's " History of England" 
in 1677. It will accordingly be unnecessary to 
reproduce in full the long list of occurrences * in 
Old-French, Middle-English and Middle-Latin 
documents. A typical case is found in Gail, de 
Tyr, x, 23: "Cil Gabriel estoit d'Ermenie ; 
d'abit et de langage se contenoit come Ermins, 
mes de foi et de creance estoit il Grifons." Cf. 
also Menestrel de Eeims, par. 43 ; — "Et fu baus 
de 1' empire de Constantinoble pour la joence de 
son genre qui jeunes estoit et enfantis et qui mout 
avoit a faire a Grifons." Besides the sense of 
'Byzantine Greek,' Gaston Paris notes the con- 

1 See Roquefort, Du Cange, Halliwell, Bradley-Strat- 
man, Langlois ("Diet, des Noms Propres"), etc. Of. 
also Bartsch and Diez, " Leb. u. Werk. der Troub.," 1882, 
p. 244 ; Mussafia, ' Zeit. Rom. Phil.,' in, p. 256. 

2 Cf. the following :— Old French: "Guillaume de Pa- 
lermo," 3428, 3704, 8735, 9631; "Orson de Beauvais," 
1778; Mouskes, "Chronique," 29088: Menes. de Reims, 
par. 43; "Doon de Mayence," 278; "Chanson d'Anti- 
oche," I, 84, 88; "Gaidon," 152, 153; " Bible Guyot," 
778. Villehardouin and Guillaume de Tyr, as is natural, 
use the term with great frequency. — Mid. English : " King 
Alisaunder,"3134; "William of Palerme," 1961; "Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion," 2055, 1881, 1886, 1846 and passim; 
Robert de Brume (see Skeat, notes to "Will, of Pal."). 
Old Provencal : Rambaut de Vaqueiras : Letter to Bau- 
douin (Atti del Istituto Veneto, May, 1901), stanza iii ; 
Appel, " Prov. Chres.", p. 142. — Mid. Latin : add to cita- 
tions by Du Cange, Richard of Devizes, sect. 64 ; Geoffrey 
of Vinsalf, "Itin. of Richard III," Ch. IV, and passim. 



